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SUBSTANCE 


OF  THE 

SPEECH, 

&c.  tic. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS  in  the  Chair. 

The  Motion  was — “ That,  in  order  to  promote 
“ and  fecure  the  effential  intereds  of  Great 
“ Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  confolidate  the 
“ Brength,  power,  and  refources  of  the  Bri- 
“ tifh  Empire,  it  will  be  advilable  to  concur 
“ in  fuch  meafures  as  may  belt  tend  to  unite 
“ the  two  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
“ Ireland  into  one  Kingdom,  in  fuch  manner, 
“ and  on  fuch  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
ic  be  eflablifhed  by  A6ts  of  the  relpe&ive 
<c  Parliaments  of  his  Maj city’s  faid  Kingdoms.” 
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The 
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The  SPEAKER  /aid, 

rr\ 

-!■  HE  occaiions  were  few  on  which  he  was 
difpofed  to  take  any  other  part  in  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  Houfe,  than  that  which 
was  called  for  by  his  official  duty  ; on  the  pre- 
fent  important  queliion,  however,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  exprefs  his  opinion  by 
his  vote  ; and  exhaufted  as  the  fubjedt  had  been, 
he  hoped  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee, 
whilft  he  ftated  the  grounds  upon  which  that 
vote  would  be  given. 

His  view  of  the  fubjedt  was,  indeed,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  Honourable  Friend  (Mr. 
Bankes),  who  had  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion, 
that  the  lituation  of  Ireland  was  fuch,  as  to  ren- 
der it  not  only  inexpedient,  but  unfafe,  to  coalefce 
with  her.  Now  it  was  upon  the  lituation  of 
that  country  at  the  prefent  moment,  that  he 
founded  his  convidlion,  not  merely  of  the  ex- 
pediency (for  of  that  he  had  long  been  fatisfied), 
but  of  the  urgent  and  preffing  neceffity  of  the 
meafure  in  queftion ; which,  though  conlidered 
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by  his  Honourable  Friend  as  in  no  degree  tend- 
ing to  remedy  thofe  evils,  which  were  univerfally 
acknowledged,  he  was  convinced  would,  in  the 
firft  inflance,  palliate,  and  ultimately  eradicate 
them  ; would  at  once  have  the  effect  of  allaying 
irritation  and  animofity,  and  ere  long,  he  trufled, 
of  extinguifhing  them  for  ever. 

His  Honourable  Friend  was  al Co  difpofed  to 
think,  that  the  Legiflature  of  Ireland  was  fully 
adequate  to  the  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances  which 
require  parliamentary  interpoiition,  and  to  the 
refloration  of  internal  tranquillity.  This  fuppofl- 
tion  unfortunately  was  not  warranted  by  expe- 
rience : to  the  redrefs  of  fome  of  the  grievances 
complained  of,  and  to  the  removal  of  fome  of 
the  caufes  of  irritation,  the  Speaker  faid,  its  ade- 
quacy could  not  be  doubted  ; but  there  were  ra- 
dical and  inherent  evils,  clofely  interwoven  with 
the  ftate  and  condition  of  Ireland,  and  with  the 
temper,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  which,  though  they 
were  not  occalioned  by  the  feparation  of  the  two 
Legiflatures,  he  was  convinced  an  incorporation 
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of  thofe  Legislatures  could  alone  effectually  re- 
move. 

It  was  a melancholy,  but,  he  feared,  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  the  State  of  Ire- 
land had,  at  no  period  of  its  hiftory,  been 
fuch  as  to  afford  fatis  faction  to  any  mind,  that 
could  juftly  appreciate  the  bleflings  of  a well- 
ordered,  a flourishing,  and  a happy  condition 
of  civil  fociety.  The  bounty  of  Providence 
had,  indeed,  been  difplayed  in  that  country 
by  a fertile  foil,  and  by  abundant  means  of 
internal  improvement  and  profperity ; its  inha- 
bitants had  not  been  lefs  distinguished  than 
thofe  of  Great  Britain,  in  correfponding  Stations 
of  life,  for  eloquence,  for  literary  and  fcientifie 
acquirements,  and  for  thofe  talents  and  exer- 
tions, which  have  eitablifhed  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary renown  of  the  British  empire.  Their  form 
of  government  was  the  fame  as  our  own ; 
but  it  wanted  its  true  charaCieriftics  ; it  did  not, 
like  ours,  bellow  and  receive  general  confi- 
dence and  protection : for  it  was  not  con- 
nected by  ties,  which  he  trufied  were  here  indif- 
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thluble,  with  the  obvious  interefts,  the  feelings, 
and  the  fentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

The  truth  was,  that,  in  contemplating  the 
fiate  of  Ireland,  even  at  a period  of  apparent 
tranquillity,  it  was  impoffible  not  to  difeover  thofe 
feeds  of  animotity,  which  have  unhappily  been 
matured  by  circumfiances  into  infurre&ion  and 
rebellion.  To  account,  in  a great  degree,  for 
this  animotity,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  fufficient 
to  ftate,  that  a large  majority  of  the  people  were 
Catholics,  and  that  four  fifths  at  lead  of  the  pro- 
perty was  in  the  hands  of  Proteflants,  who  are 
alone  legally  competent  to  hold  the  high  offices  of 
date,  and  to  perform  the  fundions  of  legiflation. 
Hereditary  feelings  and  refentments  had,  be- 
tides, contributed  to  keep  thefe  elements  of  in- 
ternal difeord  in  almofl  conltant  agitation.  The 
extentive  confifcations  which  took  place  at  the 
commencement  of  the  la  ft  century,  when,  after 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  rebellion  by  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  nearly  the  whole  province  of  Ulfler  became 
forfeited  to  the  Crown ; the  creation  of  nume- 
rous boroughs  by  James  the  Firft ; which  in 
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effccffc  transferred  the  legiflative  authority  from 
the  Catholics  to  the  Proteftants ; the  AS.  of  Set- 
tlement, and  explanation ; the  feverities  exercifed 
by  Cromwell ; the  event  of  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  the  furrender  of  Limerick  (though 
the  articles  of  capitulation  in  the  latter  inftance 
prove,  what  was  indeed  manifeded  by  the  whole 
ten  our  of  his  conduct,  that  a fpirit  of  intolerance 
and  perfecution  made  no  part  of  the  character 
of  King  William);  the  code  of  Popery  Laws, 
which,  however  neccflary  for  the  fecurity  of  per- 
fons  of  one  perfuation,  mufl  be  admitted  to 
have  operated  with  great  feverity  on  thofe  of  the 
other : all  thefe  circumftances  could  not  fail  to 
recur  forcibly  to  the  minds  of  the  Catholics,  to 
keep  alive  the  fenfations  which  they  fucceilively 
excited,  and  to  make  them  look  with  irritation  at 
power,  when  they  fee  it  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  whom  they  contider  as  their  oppreffors ; 
whofe  religious  opinions  they  conceive  to  be 
heretical,  and  who  are  in  poffeffion  of  that  pro- 
perty which,  as  they  imagine,  was  unjuftly 
wretted  from  their  anceftors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  horrible  excctTes  to 
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which  the  vindictive  fury  and  bigotry  of  the  Ca- 
tholics were  carried  in  1641;  the  dreadful  ufe 
they  made  of  the  power,  which  they  acquired 
upon  the  ufurpation  of  James  the  Second  (for 
the  government  of  James  the  Second  in  Ireland 
was  an  ufurpation,  after  he  had  abdicated  the 
throne  of  England);  the  forfeitures,  the  fequef- 
trations,  and  the  attainders,  which  then  took 
place,  had  neceffarily  engendered  in  the  Proteft- 
ants  of  that  country,  thofe  fentiments  of  appre- 
hendon  and  didrud,  which  occafioned,  and  ap- 
peared to  judify,  the  code  of  penalties  and  difabi- 
lities  enacted  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fent  century,  and  which  more  recent  occurrences 
had  not  tended  to  eradicate. 

The  Speaker  then  dated,  that  about  the  year 
1778,  a material  change  of  fydem  took  place: 
the  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  the  Ploufe  of  Stuart, 
and  the  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, led  to  a repeal  of  the  penal  code,  which 
bore  upon  them  with  peculiar  hardfhip;  and  they 
obtained  from  the  judice  of  the  Irifh  Parliament 
full  fecurity  to  their  property,  complete  perfonal 
liberty,  and  a perfect  toleration  of  their  religion. 
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A wife  and  liberal  policy  induced  the  Legiflature 
of  this  country  io  relax,  at  the  fame  period,  the 
ftridinefs  of  the  A6t  of  Navigation,  and  of  our 
colonial  fyflem : and  an  unqualified  participation 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  ac- 
cordingly given  to  his  Majefly’s  fubjecls  in 
Ireland. 

Further  concefiions,  of  a political  nature,  were 
made  in  the  year  1782.  The  control  of  the  Privy 
Council,  under  what  was  called  Poyning’s  Law, 
was  abolifhed;  and  the  Act  of  the  fixth  of  George 
the  Firff,  affirming  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  King,  by  and  with  the  coijfent  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  to  make  laws 
and  ffatutes  to  bind  the  kingdom  and  people  of 
Ireland,  was  repealed.  The  independence  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  was  thus  fully  and  com- 
pletely eff ablifhed : and,  in  the  fubfequent  year, 
the  appellant  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Peers  from  the  Courts  of  Law  in  that  country  was 
done  away.  Without  calling  in  queffion  the 
wifdom  or  expediency  of  the  meafures  laft  de- 
feribed,  it  would  not,  he  trufted,  be  thought 
difrefpedtful  or  improper  to  obferve  (for  the  oh- 
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fervation  was  warranted  by  a Refolution  of  that 
Houfe),  that,  however  fufficient  they  might  be 
for  the  removal  of  the  grievances  of  which  Ire- 
land then  complained,  they  were  defective,  and 
incomplete  for  the  purpofe  of  adj  ufiing  the  re- 
lation in  which  the  two  countries  were  thence- 
forward to  hand,  as  branches  of  the  fame  em- 
pire; that  they  loofened  the  ancient  ties  of  con- 
nexion, and  that  they  fubfiituted  no  others  in 
their  place. 

Such  a flate  of  things  might  poflibly  have  fub- 
fifted  for  a time,  during  a period  of  tranquillity; 
but  it  was  ill  fuited  to  bear  the  agitation  of  that 
tempeft,  which  foon  convulfed  a confiderable  part 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  extended  its 
malignant  and  defolating  principles  to  Ireland. 
For  its  influence  and  its  ravages  it  there  unfortu- 
nately found  an  ample  field : there  were  wanting 
in  that  country  (as  he  had  before  ftated),  thofe 
links  by  which  the  body  of  the  people  fliould  be 
connedled  with  the  Government : there  were  not, 
in  the  degree  at  leaf!  that  could  be  wifhed, 
thofe  ties  between  the  higher  and  the  great 
mafs  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community, 
e which 
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which  are,  perhaps,  the  bell  fecurity  for  in- 
ternal peace  and  tranquillity.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  non-rctidence  of  proprie- 
tors, and  the  intervention  of  other  perfons  and 
other  interefls,  obftructed  that  communication 
and  intercourfe  between  landlord  and  tenant 
which  were  equally  advantageous  to  both,  and 
to  the  community  at  large.  The  predominance 
of  numbers,  as  had  been  already  mentioned,  was 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  that  of  property  on 
the  part  of  the  Proteftants.  The  philofophy  of  the 
day  had  taught  the  dreadful  leffon  that  was  to  be 
derived  from  fuch  a dilproportion : religious  bi- 
gotry, for  the  firll  time,  came  in  aid  of  princi- 
ples always  formidable,  and  aggravated  the 
danger  anting  from  the  phylical  flrength  of 
numbers,  and  the  new  do&rines  of  the  Rights  of 
Man. 

With  the  particulars  of  the  convulfion  that 
had  recently  taken  place,  all  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted. He  would  not  now  enter  into  them, 
but  confine  himfelf  to  a conlideration  of  the  va- 
rious plans  which  had  been  propofed  for  reftor- 
ing  tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  for  perpetuating 
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her  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  Of  thefe,  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation,  as  it  is  called  ; there-enadl- 
ment  of  the  Popery  laws,  in  the  whole,  or  in 
part ; and  an  incorporation  of  the  Legitlature  oi 
the  two  countries,  had  each  its  feparate  advocates. 

The  objedlions  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
coupled  as  it  was,  according  to  the  general  opi- 
nions and  views  of  its  advocates,  with  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  were,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Fofter 
(whofe  name  he  could  not  mention  but  with  fen- 
timents  of  refpedl),  “ that  it  had  the  tendency  to 
“ give  the  influence  to  numbers  and  to  take  it 
“ from  property,  and  to  overwhelm  the  rights 
“ of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland.” 

The  Speaker  acknowledged,  that  he  was 
anxious  for  the  removal  of  the  mofl  obnoxious 
grounds  of  complaint  againfl  what  was  termed 
the  Proteflant  Afcendancy ; but  he  fought  for 
the  attainment  of  this  defirable  objedt,  by  no 
other  means  than  thofe  of  a legiflative  Union ; 
and  not  at  the  hazard  of  thofe  formidable  con- 
fequences,  which  Catholic  Emancipation,  with 
all  that  belonged  to  it,  was,  in  his  opinion,  cal- 
c 2 culated 
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culated  to  produce.  Indeed,  if  the  Catholics 
were  true  to  their  confcience  and  their  creed, 
the  Proteftant  eftablifhment  mull  be  expofed  by 
fuch  a change  to  immediate,  and,  perhaps,  ine- 
vitable danger ; and  the  ftate  of  the  Proteflants 
under  fuch  circumtlances,  be  rendered  worfe 

5 k 

than  that  of  the  Catholics  during  any  period  of 
the  prefen t and  preceding  century.  If  actuated 
by  interetl  and  paffion  (by  which  he  did  not 
imagine  that  they  were  likely  to  be  more  or  lefs 
influenced  than  others),  they  could  not  be  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs,  without  exerciling  it,  the  power 
of  recovering  that  property  of  which  they  con- 
ceived their  anceftors  to  have  been  wrongfully 
deprived:  and  if,  under  the  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  the  inconveniences  arifing  from  the  dif- 
cordant  proceedings  of  diftindl  Legiflatures  t 

have  been  regarded  with  anxiety  and  appre- 
henfion,  fuch  fenfations  could  not  but  be 
excited,  in  a far  ftronger  degree,  if  po- 
litical power  was  poffeffed  by  thofe,  between 
whom,  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  a 
greater  variety  of  differences  from  various  caufes, 
might  be  expected  to  arife,  and  on  points  lefs 
capable  of  reconciliation  and  adjuflment. 

His 
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His  Honourable  Friend  who  fpoke  laft,  he  ob- 
ferved,  thought  that  it  would  be  expedient  for 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  tread  back  fome  of 
the  Heps  that  had  been  taken,  and  to  re-ena& 
the  whole  code  of  the  Popery  laws  (the  repeal 
of  which  had  been  the  fubjedt  of  fuch  general 
encomium  and  fatisfa&ion)  againft  the  Catho- 
lics, who  did  not  produce  certificates  of  their 
peaceable  and  loyal  condudl  during  the  late  re- 
bellion : and  to  provide  that  thofe  by  whom 
fuch  certificates  were  produced,  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed 
by  Protefiants  ; but  he  had  alfo  intimated  fuch 
an  opinion  of  the  Catholics,  as  to  difcourage  the 
hope  that  many  of  them  would  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  fuch  a difiin6tion. 

That  difaffe&ion  had  fpread  widely  amongfi 
that  body,  muft,  he  feared,  be  admitted : that 
it  had  been  fo  nearly  univerfal,  as  fome  per- 
fons  had  imagined,  he  thought  there  were  folid 
grounds  to  deny.  Many  individuals  of  the  yeo^ 
manry  and  other  volunteer  corps,  and  mofl  of 
thofe  of  whom  the  militia  regiments  confified, 
were  of  that  perfuafion ; and  yet  they  had  in 
general  manifefled  the  utnrofi:  degree  of  ardour 
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and  alacrity  in  relifting  the  internal,  as  well  as 
the  foreign  enemies  of  their  country.  On  the 
part  of  a large  proportion  of  the  Catholics,  ftrong 
prejudices  againft  this  country  mu  ft  alfo  be  con- 
feffed  to  exift ; but  he  was  convinced  that  they 
arofe,  in  a great  degree,  from  the  perfuafton 
that  the  Proteftant  afcendancy  was  principally 
maintained  by  Britifh  connexion,  and  Britifh 
power. 

He  faid  that  the  proceeding  which  had  been 
recommended  by  his  Honourable  Friend,  would, 
if  his  advice  was  followed,  appear  to  imply  that 
the  rebellion  had  been  carried  on  by  Catholics 
only  ; a fuppofttion  which  the  accounts  received 
from  the  feat  of  it,  and  the  charadters  and  con- 
feftions  of  many  of  the  United  Irifhmen,  would 
efFedtually  difprove.  The  propofed  diferimina- 
tion  would,  he  was  perfuaded,  if  adopted,  add 
fuel  to  the  flame,  and  create  new’  fources  of  dif- 
fenlion  and  hoftility.  It  Ihould  betides  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  many  who,  from  motives  of  hypo- 
crify,  or  of  regard  to  their  perfonal  fafety,  had 
not  given  way  to  the  malignant  fuggeftions  of 
their  own  minds,  by  taking  up  arms  againft  the 
Government,  would  thereby  be  countenanced  ; 

whereas. 


whereas,  in  other  parts,  that  had  been  the  fcenes 
of  infurre&ion  and  rebellion,  the  Catholic,  who 
had  yielded  to  a momentary,  though  an  unj  ufti- 
fiable  impulfe,  would,  by  one  rafh  fiep,  be  ex- 
cluded for  ever.  This  furely  was  not  a mode  of 
healing  the  divilions,  and  of  eftablifhing  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland : it  could  neither  have  the 
effedt  of  allaying  the  irritation  of  the  Catholics, 
or  of  conveying  to  the  Proteltants  a greater  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  fecurity. 

The  Speaker  then  adverted  to  the  meafure  of 
1793,  by  which  the  competency  to  enjoy  and 
exercife  the  elective  franchife,  and  to  hold  cer- 
tain offices,  was  afforded  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland,  and  to  the  opinion  which  had 
been  flated  concerning  it,  from  an  authority  to 
which  he  had  before  referred  “ For  that  mea- 
cc  fure,”  Mr.  Fofler  had  faid,  €e  that  he  could 
cc  not  thank  the  Irifh  Miniffer,  though  he  did 
“ for  many  others ; for  that  from  his  foul  he 
<f  confidered  it  as  the  prelude  and  certain  fore- 

* Vide  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Fofter  in  a Committee  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  in  February  1 793. — Printed  for 
J.  Wright,  Piccadilly. 
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“ runner  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Proteftant 
<c  eftablifhment  in  Ireland” — “ that  it  hazarded 
“ the  Hanover  fucceffion  and  the  connexion  with 
“ Great  Britain.” 

From  thefe  opinions  he  was  far  from  differ- 
ing ; he  had  quoted  them,  not  only  to  mark  the 
danger  which  was  apprehended  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1793,  by  a Gentleman  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Proteflant  eftablifhment,  and  to 
the  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  but  for  the 
purpcfe  of  founding  upon  them  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  meafure  in  queftion.  If  the  pre- 
dictions of  Mr.  Foher  were  well  founded,  and 
he  confeffcd  that  they  accorded  in  a great  degree 
with  his  own  fentiments  and  apprehen lions,  he 
faw  no  means  by  which  their  accomplifhment 
could  pofftbly  be  averted,  but  by  a legiflative 
Union,  or  by  a renewal  of  the  reflridlions  and 
difabilities  which  were  done  away  by  the  A6t  of 
1793.  Of  the  former  meafure  Mr.  Fofter  had 
very  recently  difapproved,  and  it  could  not 
therefore  but  be  fuppofed,  that  it  was  by  the 
latter  only,  that  he  could  hope  to  prevent  thofe 
calamities,  which,  he  was  convinced,  were  de- 
1 precated 


prccated  by  no  one  more  anxioufly  and  fincerely, 
than  by  that  Honourable  Gentleman  himfelf. 

He  would,  indeed,  acknowledge,  that  if  he 
were  obliged  to  make  an  option  between  a re- 
currence to  fo  much  of  the  fyilem  of  the 
Popery  laws  as  was  repealed  at  that  time,  or  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  coupled  with  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  he  fhould  conceive  that  he 
beft  confulted  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and 
the  interefts  of  the  empire  at  large,  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  former:  but  it  was,  in  a 
great  meafure,  becaufe  his  objedions  to  both 
were  radical  and  infuperable,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  his  cordial  and  entire  fupport  to 
the  meafure  of  a legiflative  Union. 

He  faid,  it  was  a fatisfadion  to  him  to  know 
that  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  on  this 
fubjed  was  fandioned  by  great  and  refpedable 
authorities.  It  could  not  be  unimportant  to  the 
weight  and  credit  of  fuch  a meafure,  to  hate  that 
it  had  been  countenanced  by  diftinguifhed  and 
enlightened  men  in  the  lafl  century ; that  it  had 
the  approbation  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Sir 
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William  Petty,  and  Sir  Jotiah  Child ; that  Mo» 
lincux,  the  friend  of  Locke,  who  had  incurred- 
as  the  journals  could  teftify,  the  difpleafure  of 
that  Houfe,  for  his  bold  affertion  of  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  the  Parliament  of  his  native 
country,  anxioutly  wiffied  for  its  adoption.  After 
having  referred  in  his  publication  on  this  fubjedt, 
to  many  ancient  documents,  for  the  purpofe  of 
proving  that  at  an  early  period  of  our  hitlory, 
delegates  from  Ireland  had  been  fent  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Molineux  adds — 
If  from  thefe  records  it  be  concluded  that  the 
u Parliament  of  England  may  bind  Ireland,  it 
ie  mult  alio  be  allowed  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
*s  land  ought  to  have  their  reprefentatives  in  the 
Parliament  of  England ; and  this  I believe 
£C  we  lliould  be  willing  enough  to  embrace,  but 
it  is  an  happinefs  we  can  hardly  hope  for.” 

It  was  alio  material  to  hate,  that  in  the  fecond 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queqn  Anne,  when,  as  it 
had  been  faid,  it  had  become  difficult  for  the 
Pro  tell  ants  to  keep  their  ground  in  Ireland,  a 
Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  that  king- 
dom was  appointed  to  take  into  conlideration 
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the  ftate  of  the  nation  : and  the  Committee  re- 
ported, “ That  upon  due  confederation  of  ths 
te  prefen t confiitution  of  this  kingdom,  fuch 
“ an  humble  reprefentation  be  made  to  the 
“ Queen  of  the  flate  and  condition  thereof,  as 
“ may  beft  incline  her  Majeity,  by  fuch  pro- 
u per  means  as  to  her  Majefty  fhail  feem  fit,  to 
iS  promote  fuch  an  Union  with  England  as  may 
is  beft  qualify  the  fiates  of  this  kingdom  to  be 
<c  reprefenied  there..**  The  ^propofition  was  not 
liifened  to  by  the  Queen’s  Mi  miters,  and,  as  has 
been  ftated  by  the  prefent  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
**  it  was  not  till  this  attempt  to  unite  the  Parlia- 
cc  ments  of  both  countries  had  proved  abortive, 
iC  that  the  great  code  of  the  Popery  laws  of 
Ci  Ireland  was  ena&ed  : a code,”  he  admitted, 
iC  of  great  fe verity,  but  evidently  forced  upon 
“ the  Parliament  by  neceffity.” 

To  thefe  authorities,  and  many  others  might 
be  cited  in  fupport  of  them,  he  had  the  utmofl 
fatisfadlion  in  adding  thofe  of  Lord  Clare,  Lord 
Carlton,  Lord  Kilwarden,  and  particularly  of 
Lord  Yelverfon,  who  had  been  called  the 
Ci  Father  of  the  Independence  of  the  Irifh 
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“ Parliament,”  but  whole  fentiments  at  this 
time  were  by  no  means  inconfiftent  with  his 
condudt  in  1782;  as  the  previous  eftablifh- 
ment  of  that  independence  was  neceffary  to 
render  a legiflative  Union  the  refult  of  com- 
pact between  the  two  countries.  Without  it 
that  meafure  could  only  be  an  a6t  of  power 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

To  the  opinions  of  thefe  great  and  enlight- 
ened men,  who  have  proved  themfelves  to  be 
the  true  friends  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  their  conftant  endeavours  to  encourage  and 
promote  a clofe  and  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  he  defired  to  add  thofe 
entertained  by  Dr.  M‘Nevin,  and  others,  of  that, 
which  (with  reference  to  their  own  views  and 
projects)  they  juftly  denominated  a fatal  mea- 
fure. It  would  be  recollected,  that  thefe  per- 
fons  have  declared,  that,  on  their  parts,  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  a mere  pretence,  and  that 
reparation  was  the  real  and  invariable  objedl  of 
all  their  hopes  and  all  their  efforts.  On  the 
9th  of  April  1795,  The  Committee  of  Nine , of 
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which  Dr.  M‘Nevin,  Lewins,  Ryan,  and  others 
of  the  fame  defcription,  were  members,  affem* 
bled  at  the  chapel  in  Francis  Street,  Dublin, 
and  came  to  the  following  amongfl  other  refo- 
lutions  : 

“ Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  we  are  fin- 
iC  cerely  and  unalterably  attached  to  the  rights, 
<c  liberties,  and  independence  of  our  native 
iC  country  ; and  we  pledge  ourfelves  collec- 
“ tively  and  individually,  to  refill,  even  our 
“ own  emancipation,  if  proposed  to  be  con- 
t(  ceded  on  the  ignominious  terms  of  acquief- 
cence  in  the  fatal  meafure  of  an  Union  with 
(e  the  filler  kingdom. 

cc  Refolved  unanimoufly,  That  the  thanks  of 
a this  meeting  be  refpe£tfully  prelented  to  our 
cc  agent,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Efq.  for  the 
<c  readinefs  with  which  he  accompanied  our  de- 
u puties  to  England,  and  the  many  other  import- 
ant fervices  he  has  rendered  to  the  Catholic 
“ body,  in  purfuit  of  emancipation — fervices, 
“ which  no  gratitude  can  over-rate,  and  no  re- 
4£  muneration  can  over-pay.” 
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But  it  was  not  upon  authority  only,  much 
as  he  was  inclined  to  refpect  it,  nor  upon  the 
repugnance  of  United  Irifhmen  to  this  mea- 
fure,  that  he  was  difpofed  to  fupport  and  re- 
commend it.  He  thought  that  it  was  calculated 
to  avert  much  probable  evil  from  both  countries, 
and  to  produce  poiitive  and  fubftantia!  advan- 
tages to  both. 

One  of  the  leading  confederations  in  its  fa- 
vour was,  that  it  would  in  future  preclude  the 
Inconvenience  and  danger,  of  which  recent 
experience  warrants  the  apprehenfxon,  ariling 
from  the  difeordant  determinations  of  feparate 
and  independent  Legit! at u res.  He  reminded  the 
Committee  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament, upon  the  fubjcct  of  the  Commercial 
Proportions  in  1785,  and  the  qneftion  of  the 
appointment  of  a Regent,  which  occurred  in 
1789.  In ‘the  former,  the  fenfitive  jealoufy  of 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  deprived  that  country 
of  the  obvious  and  undifputed  advantages  which 
were  held  out  to  it  by  the  offer  of  a free  accefs  to 
the  home  market  of  Great  Britain ; in  the  latter  it 
would  be  recollected  that  the  diverfity  of  opinion, 
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which  occurred  in  the  two  Parliaments,  led  not 
only  to  a difference  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
and  authority,  but  as  to  the  identity  of  thg 
perfon,  by  whom,  during  the  illnefs  of  his  Ma- 
jelly,  the  functions  of  executive  government 
were  to  be  exercifed.  The  fame  illudrious  Per- 
fonage  was  indeed  nominated  by  both,  but  by 
one  as  a matter  of  choice ; in  virtue  of  a fuppofed 
right  by  the  other:  in  one  with  more  limited 
powers ; in  the  other  with  the  fame  powers  and 
prerogatives  as  the  monarch  himfelf.  It  was 
therefore  obvious  that  the  difeordant  principles, 
which  operated  at  that  juncture,  and  which  ac- 
tually occafioned  the  delegation  of  different  de- 
grees of  authority,  might  alfo  have  led  to  the  no- 
mination of  different  individuals : and  this  at  the 
hazard  of  the  tranquillity  and  fafety  of  the  em- 
pire, and  in  diredt  violation  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
unrepealed  ftatute  of  Henry  VI1L  which  enadts 
that  “ the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  infeparably  an - 
“ nexed  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  Crown 
“ of  Great  Britain,  and  that  whoever  is  King 
“ of  England,  is  thereby  ipfo  fafto  King  of  Ire- 
u land/’ 
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Upon  every  thinking  mind  a deep  impreffioil 
was  made  by  thefe  tranfaitions ; and  a very  re- 
lpeilable  gentleman,  who  now  holds  a high 
‘office  in  Ireland,  is  reported  to  have  faid,  in  a 
debate  at  that  period,  cc  If  thefe  fentiments  are 
ct  to  prevail,  what  fhall  prevent  us  to-mor- 
“ row  from  adopting  a different  Mutiny-bill, 
“ or  difclaiming  an  uniformity  in  religion  ? 
ee  The  unity  of  the  executive  magiflrate  has 
ec  been  well  called  the  folitary  bond  of  union ; 
ct  but  can  it  exift  for  a moment  if  a poffibility 
€C  remains  of  the  two  Legiflatures  being  dif- 
*c  cordant  on  this  fubject  ? Unlefs  one  is  fuf- 
“ fered  to  take  the  lead,  the  alternative  is  ob- 
cc  vious : with  two  Legiflatures  fo  liable  to  pull 
*c  different  ways,  no  authority  can  govern.” 

His  Honourable  Friend,  who  preceded  him, 
appeared,  however,  to  be  under  little  appre- 
henlion  upon  the  fubjeit  of  a poffible  diver- 
fity  of  fentiments  and  conduit,  in  the  two 
Legiflatures.  He  thought  that  as  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  was  the  fupreme  executive  magif- 
trate,  and  therefore  vetted  with  the  fame  pre- 
rogatives in  both  countries,  it  was  not  to  be 
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fuppofed  that  thofe  embarraffments  and  dangers 
would  arife,  which  muft  unavoidably  refult  from 
a declared  difference  of  opinion  on  the  fubjedf  of 
treaties,  or  on  the  great  queflions  of  peace  or 
war.  The  Speaker  faid  he  knew  and  refpedled 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  but  he  likewife 
knew  and  refpe&ed  the  privileges  of  the  people. 
Of  thefe  the  power  of  the  purfe  was  the  moft 
important ; it  was  the  inftrument  of  fup- 
port  and  control ; the  check  upon  the  abufe  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  advifers  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  fafeguard  and  guardian  of  the  intereifs 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  It  would  not  be 
contended  that  this  great  privilege  was  to  be 
borne  down  by  prerogative;  and  if  not,  it 
might,  at  a period  of  public  emergency,  be  dif- 
ferently exercited  in  both  countries.  In  one, 
fupplies  might  be  liberally  granted  ; in  the  other, 
abfolutely  withheld  : and  the  co-operation  of 
the  two  leading  branches  of  the  empire  could 
never  be  enfured,  even  on  occafions  in  which 
its  fecurity  and  independence  were  deeply  and 
effentially  involved.  The  Speaker  declared,  that 
his  hopes  and  expectations  went  farther  ; he 
thought,  that  if  the  prefent  meafure  was  car^ 
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lied  into  effect,  it  would  not  only  preclude  fuch 
a difcor  dance  as  he  had  defcribed,  but  that  it 
would  lead  to  a coincidence  of  views  and  fen- 
timents  in  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  both 
kingdoms  ; that  they  would  all  look  the  fame 
way  ; and  that  their  feelings  and  opinions  would 
invariably  recognife  the  fame  interefls,  the  fame 
allies,  and  the  fame  enemies. 

But  no  confideration,  he  faid,  lb  forcibly  im- 
pelled him  to  with  for  the  adoption  of  this 
meafure,  as  his  conviction  of  the  beneficial 
confequences  with  which  it  would  be  attended 
to  the  internal  fituation  of  Ireland  : his  hope 
and  belief  were,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  re- 
moval of  a principal  ground  of  animofity,  by 
precluding  that  fpecies  of  conteft,  which  had 
hitherto  fubiifted  for  obtaining  political  authority 
and  power.— Amongft  the  lower  orders  of  fo- 
ciety,  he  was  convinced  that  its  falutary  effects 
would  be  found  in  that  change  of  manners,  the 
refult  of  habitual  induftry,  which  would  necef- 
farily  be  produced  by  the  transfer  of  a part  of 
the  eapital  of  Great  Britain  to  that  country. 
Could  it  be  fuppofed,  he  would  afk,  that  perfons 
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of  opulence  here  would  be  fo  much  inclined  to 
embark  any  part  of  their  property  in  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Ireland,  if  the  Parliament  of 
that  country  were  ftill  to  remain  didindt  from, 
inflead  of  being  incorporated  with  that  of  Great 
Britain  ? Of  the  confequences  which  mufl  be 
produced  by  fuch  an  application  of  part  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained : it  would  operate  on  every  clafs  of  the 
community,  and  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  every 
part  of  that  kingdom:  and  notwithstanding  what 
had  been  faid  of  the  aggravation  that  would  be 
occafioned  by  a legiflative  Union  to  the  evil 
arifing  from  the  non-refidence  of  the  opulent 
proprietors  of  land  in  that  country,  he  was 
convinced,  that  whatever  had  a tendency  to 
give  fecurity  to  property  and  improvement  to 
manners  would  prove  the  fallacy  of  fuch  a 
fuppofition ; and  that  even  thofe  waftes  and  fafl- 
neffes,  which  now  afford  retreat  to  the  marau- 
der, the  affaffin,  and  the  rebel,  would  be  the 
fccnes  of  cheerful  labour  and  prote£led  induflry, 
of  mutual  confidence  and  focial  intercourfe, 
under  the  fuperinten dance  and  guardianfhip  of 
well-adminiftercd  and  beneficent  laws. 
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It  had  been  faid,  that  amongft  the  confe- 
quences  of  fuch  a meafure,  it  could  not  be  con- 
tended that  it  would  be  poffible  to  mention  any 
immediate  advantage  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  To  this  a Herd  on  he  could  by  no 
means  accede.  The  elective  franchife  itfelf,  be- 
flowed  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  1793, 
could  hardly  be  confidered  as  a boon  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  whom  it  was  hoped  and  intended 
to  gratify:  the  right,  with  the  limitation  an- 
nexed to  it,  could  not  be  exercifed  in  mofl  in- 
flances,  without  fome  degree  of  violence  to  their 
opinions  and  their  feelings:  it  could  only  be  made 
ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  contributing  to  form  a 
Houfe  of  Commons,  the  whole  body  of  which 
they  too  generally  conceived  to  be  adverfe  to  their 
interefls,  and  to  thofe  of  the  individuals,  to 
whom,  from  a coincidence  in  religious  opinions 
and  from  other  caufes,  they  had  been  accuitomed 
to  look  up  with  the  utmoft  refpedt.  Whereas 
the  fame  franchife,  if  employed  in  contributing  to 
form  the  reprefentation  in  an  united  Parliament, 
might  be  accompanied  with  the  fatisfaclory  re- 
flexion, that  the  individual  in  whofe  behalf  it 
Was  exercifed,  would  be  mixed  with  thofe,  a 
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majority  of  whom  were  uninfluenced  by  the  pre- 
judices which  they  have  imputed,  whether  on 
fuffleient  ground  or  otherwife  is  not  now  to  be 
confidered,  to  the  Parliament  and  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Proteftants  in  Ireland. 

With  refpedl  to  the  expediency  of  extending  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, in  the  event  of  fuch  a meafure  as  was  now 
in  contemplation,  a more  ample  participation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Proteflant  fubjccts, 
he  would  not  now  offer  an  opinion  ; he  would 
however  quote  the  fentiments  of  a perfon  (Dr. 
Duigenan)  whofe  good  fenfe  he  admired,  and 
who  would  not  be  accufed  of  a flrong  bias  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  : cc  It  has 
“ been  the  opinion  of  very  great  and  able  flatef- 
“ men,  that  an  union  with  England,  on  juft 
“ and  equitable  terms,  would  be  very  advan- 
“ tageous  to  Ireland,  would  contribute  greatly 
“ to  mcreafe  her  trade  and  her  opulence,  and 
conduce  to  the  flrength  of  the  empire  at  large: 
“ and  in  any  event,  it  could  not  be  more  preju- 
dicial  to  the  Roman  ills  of  Ireland,  than  to  any 
other  clafs  of  his  Majefly’s  fubje&s  here,  but 
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“ rpuch  Icis  (if  it  could  be  at  all  prejudicial, 
“ which  I cannot  admit),  in  as  much,  if  we  were 
“ one  people  with  the  Britifh  nation,  the  pre- 
“ ponderance  of  the  Proteftant  body  of  the  whole 
“ empire  would  be  fo  great,  that  all  rivalfhip 
“ and  jealoufies  between  Proteftants  and  Ro- 
“ manias  would  ceafe  for  ever,  and  it  would  not 
“ be  neceffary,  for  the  fafety  of  the  empire  at 
16  large,  to  curb  Romanifts  by  any  exclulive 
“ law  whatfoever.” 


The  Speaker  faid,  he  was  not  inclined  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Committee  by  a reference  to 
the  particulars  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  to 
the  confequences  which  followed  that  meafure, 
or  to  the  arguments  which  they  fuggefted  on 
the  prefent  occalion.  Thefe  topics  had  been 
already  difcufied,  in  a manner  which  could 
not  fail  to  make  a forcible  impreffion  on  the 
Uoufe.  He  would  only  remark,  that  the  ani- 
moiity  between  the  two  nations,  immediately 
previous  to  the  Union,  was  fuch,  as  to  have  led 
them  to  the  verge  of  hoftilities ; and  that  the 
grounds  of  diftrult,  and  complaint,  were  thereby 
entirely  done  away.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  there 
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were  dream  fiances  tending  to  facilitate  an  inti- 
mate connexion  between  this  country  and  Ire- 
land, and  to  incorporate  the  people  of  thofe 
kingdoms,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  relation 
in  which  England  and  Scotland  Hood  to  each 
other.  It  would  be  recolleded,  among#  other 
illuftrations  of  this  obfervation,  that  here,  and 
in  Ireland,  there  was  the  fame  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  law;  the  fame  forms  for  the  adminitlra- 
tion  of  jultice,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  legiflation  ; 
the  fame  fucceffion  to  the  crown  ; and  the  fame 
eflablithed  religion. 

Having  ftated  a few  of  the  many  confidera- 
tions  which,  in  his  opinion,  recommended  this 
meafure,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
notice  fome  of  the  objections  that  had  been 
made  to  it.  Of  thefe  there  were  two,  either  of 
which,  if  valid,  was  fundamental  and  infupe- 
rable.  The  firft  was  to  the  competency  of  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  to  accede  to  this  mea- 
fure : the  fecond  relied  on  the  final  adjuft- 
ment,  as  it  had  been  termed,  of  the  year 
1782.  The  one  called  in  queftion  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  Parliament 
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of  Ireland ; the  other  folemnly  appealed  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
In  viewing  the  queffion  of  competency,  he 
laid,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  new  dodtrines 
of  the  prefent  day  were  on  one  tide,  and 
the  found  principles,  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Britifh  conflitution  on  the  other. 
The  higheft  legal  authorities  affirmed  the  ex- 
tent and  the  fupremacy  of  the  power  of  Par- 
liament. It  was  fufficient  to  refer  to  the  names 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Sir 
William  Blackftone,  and  many  others,  who,  to 
fay  the  lcafl,  have  never  been  charged  with  a 
bias  again#  the  confutation  and  liberties  of 
their  country. 

That  the  fundiions  of  the  Legiflature  fhould 
be  exercifed  on  all  occafions,  and  particularly 
on  one  fo  folemn  and  important  as  the  prefent, 
with  the  utmo#  circumfpedtion,  would  be  readily 
and  univerfally  allowed.  But  it  mu  ft  at  the 
fame  time  be  admitted,  that  Parliament  poffieffes 
the  power,  and  the  right,  when  called  for  by  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  public  fccurity 
and  welfare,  to  new -model  the  conflitution,  and 
5 to 
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to  alter  the  fucceffion  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
eftabliffied  religion  of  thefe  kingdoms ; and  he 
would  then  afk  thofe  to  whofe  objections  he  was 
referring,  where,  if  not  in  Parliament,  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  fuch  an  arrangement  as 
that  which  is  now  in  contemplation,  however 
neceffary,  and  however  approved,  could  poffi- 
bly  be  fuppofed  to  refide  ? Not  in  the  confli- 
tuent  body,  for  it  would  hardly  be  faid  that  they 
had  delegated  a trufl  to  their  reprefentatives, 
with  a refervation  in  particular  cafes  : not  in  the 
people  at  large,  for  fuch  a fuppofition  would  im- 
ply the  diffolution  of  the  Government.  It  is  in- 
deed an  eftablifhed  truth,  that,  whilft  the  con- 
Ititution  exifls,  the  only  legitimate  fandtion  of 
public  opinion,  and  its  only  efficient  authority, 
mufl  be  derived  from  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament. “ This  is  the  place,”  Sir  William 
Blackftone  obferves,  “ where  that  tranfcendent 
cc  and  abfolute  power,  which  muft  in  all  govern- 
(C  ments  refide  fomewhere,  is  entrufied  by  the 
“ conftitution  of  thefe  kingdoms.” 

The  attempts  to  preclude  the  difcuffion  of  the 
prefent  fubjecl,  by  the  denomination  of  a Final 
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Adjuftment,  which  had  been  beftowed  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  year  1782,  ft  ruck  him  with 
more  aftonifhment  than  even  thofe  which  he 
had  read  and  heard  againfl  the  fufficiency  of 
Parliament  itfelf.  If  any  importance  were  to  be 
attached  to  thofe  words,  he  fhould  have  ex^ 
pedted  to  find  them  folemnly  recorded  in  acts  of 
the  refpedtive  Legiflatnres,  as  the  bafts  of  the 
new  relation  which  then  took  place  between  the 
two  countries : but  what  was  the  fadt  ? They 
are  introduced  in  a mefTage  from  the  King,  and 
noticed  in  the  addreffes  of  the  Britifh  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  Ireland; 
but  in  the  addrefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  of 
that  country,  they  are  not  to  be  found ; and 
as  it  had  been  the  practice  (and  a judicious 
one  it  was,  where  there  is  a general  concurrence 
of  opinion),  that  the  addrefs  fhould  accord  with 
the  fpeech  or  the  meffage  from  his  Majefty,  the 
omiffion  was  remarkable. 

In  truth,  all  that  had  been  faid  upon  this  part 
of  the  fubjedt,  appeared  to  him  to  be  a difpute 
about  words ; for  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  Britifh  Parliament  would  jufily  incur 
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(lie  imputation  of  a grofs  breach  of  faith,  if  they 
were  to  aim,  either  direct ly  or  indirectly,  at  the 
refumption  of  the  power  and  fupremacy  which 
were  then  folcmnly  renounced:  that  the  adjuft- 
ment,  as  far  as  the  independency  of  the  Irifh 
Parliament  was  concerned,  was  really  and  ab- 
folutely  final  and  conclufive ; but  if  the  argu- 
ment, which  was  meant  to  be  founded  on  thefe 
words,  could  be  expeCted  to  avail,  it  mult  not 
only  pafs  over  the  meafure  which  took  place 
in  the  fubfequent  year,  and  the  refolution  of  the 
1 7th  May  1782,  which  immediately  fucceeded  the 
order  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  repeal  the 
6th  of  George  I.  but  it  mufi:  contend  that  the 
true  import  of  the  words  was  fo  binding 
and  peremptory,  as  to  bar  the  pofiibility  of 
adopting  any  ulterior  arrangement  of  the  nature 
of  that  to  which  they  might  be  fuppofed  to 
apply,  however  called  for  by  the  obvious  in- 
terefis,  and  the  wifhes  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.  Such  a propofition  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  if  not,  the  argument  with  which  it 
was  necefiarily  connected,  mufi,  in  his  opinion, 
fall  to  the  ground. 
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Oil  the  furrender  of  the  rights  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland^  and  the  facrifice  of  its  inde- 
pendency, which  had  been  imputed  to  the  mea- 
fure  in  quettion,  he  was  not  difpofed  to  dwell ; 
the  futility  of  the  arguments  on  which  thofe 
objections  were  founded,  was,  in  his  opinion  at 
leafl,  fully  developed  on  a former  occafion  : he 
would  only  fay,  that  if  an  uniform  coincidence 
fhould  take  place  between  the  two  Legiflatures, 
the  independency  of  one  or  the  other  would  be 
liable  to  be  called  in  queftion ; and  that  without 
fuch  a coincidence  the  interefts  of  the  empire, 
and  eventually  the  connexion  between  the  two 
countries,  might  poffibly  be  endangered. 

The  Speaker  faid  that  fame  objections  had 
been  urged,  the  force  of  which  he  would  by 
no  moans  deny.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  at  prefent 
confiituted,  was  a true  and  faithful  reprefentative 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ; that  there  their 
opinions  and  their  wifhes  (he  did  not  mean  the 
fluctuating  and  fleeting  imprefiions  of  the  day, 
but  thote  which  were  the  refult  of  correCt  in- 
formation and  deliberate  reflection)  had  their  due 
j influen  ce. 


influence,  and  were  there  fully  and  accurately 
expreffed.  He  could  not,  therefore,  contemplate 
a propofal  for  fuch  an  augmentation  of  its  num- 
bers, and  the  poffible  effects  which  might  be 
produced  by  it,  without  a confiderable  degree 
of  anxiety. 

But  he  was  not  inclined  to  oppofe  a conjec- 
tural and  contingent  evil  to  that  which  was  pofi- 
tive  and  immediate ; or  if  he  did,  he  muft 
compare  one,  as  cautioufly  as  he  could,  with  the 
other,  and  flrike  the  balance.  His  apprehen- 
lions  on  this  fubjedt  would  be  greater,  were  it 
not  for  the  experience  which  has  been  afforded  by 
the  Union  with  Scotland ; but  the  prefling  evils, 
which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Houfe,  if  poffible, 
fo  avert,  were  uppermofl  in  his  mind  ; and  every 
other  remedy  which  had  been  fuggefied,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  fraught  with  confequences 
far  more  injurious  than  any  of  thofe  which  even 
this  circumftance,  obje&ionable  as  he  allowed  it 
to  be,  was  capable  of  producing. 

Of  the  danger  to  the  commercial  interefis  of 
this  country,  which  had  been  adverted  to,  but 
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which  had  not  been  much  infilled  upon,  he  en- 
tertained no  ferious  apprehenlion.  It  was  not 
true  that  Great  Britain  would  neceffarily  lofc 
what  Ireland  would  gain.  He  knew,  belides,  the 
liberality,  and  the  good  fenfe  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  this  country : if  Ireland 
fhould  ceafe  to  be  a feparate  kingdom,  they 
would  not  entertain  a wifh  to  withhold  from  her 
inhabitants  a fair  and  equal  participation  of  the 
advantages  which  were  enjoyed  by  themfelves ; 
and  they  were  fully  aware  that  whatever  contri- 
buted to  promote  induftry  and  to  produce  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland,  had  a tendency  to  give  addi- 
tional fecurity  and  liability  to  the  trading  inte- 
rells  of  Great  Britain. 

It  had  been  alked,  why,  if  this  meafure  was 
brought  forward  with  fuch  obvious  advantages, 
the  adoption  of  it  had  not  been  fooner  recom- 
mended ? To  which  it  had  been  jullly  and  forci- 
bly anfwered,  that  the  attention  of  thofe,  who 
are  convinced  that  a clofe  connexion  between 
the  two  countries,  is  eflential  to  the  welfare  of 
each,  could  not  fail  to  be  directed  with  peculiar 
folicitude  to  that  objedl,  when  the  diffolution  of 
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all  connexion  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  intefline 
traitors  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  common  enemy 
of  both  kingdoms. 

He  was,  however,  concerned  to  think,  and 
to  acknowledge,  that  precautionary  wifdom  had 
very  little  influence  on  the  conduct  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  nations.  An  evil  muff  in  general 
have  been  painfully  experienced  before  meafures 
are  taken  to  remove  it,  or  to  guard  againfl  its 
return  : the  abufes  of  power  led  to  that  eftablifh- 
ment  of  our  rights,  and  that  fecurity  to  our  liber- 
ties, which  took  place  at  the  Revolution  : the 
weight  of  the  public  debt  was  becoming,  at  leaft 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  intolerable  to  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  this  country,  before  efficacious  meafures 
were  adopted  for  its  diminution ; and  it  was  not 
until  public  credit  was  ferioufiy  reduced,  and 
the  objections  to  the  plan  of  raffing  the  fupplies 
of  the  year,  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  loans, 
became  almoft  infuperable,  that  the  fyftem  of 
the  prefent  feffion  of  Parliament  was  adopted  ; 
which,  however  burdenfome,  was  a fubjeCl  of 
general  approbation,  and  a fource  of  pride,  of 
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fatisfa&ion,  and  of  confidence,  to  a great  majo- 
rity of  the  people. 

To  this  want  of  promptitude  to  provide  againfl 
remote  and  contingent  evils,  one  exception  in- 
deed prefented  itfelf  to  his  recollection : it  was 
the  meafure  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1791* 
which  provided,  that  in  cafe  of  future  loans  a 
further  fum  fhcukl  be  borrowed  to  be  applied  as 
a finking  fund,  for  the  purpofe  of  gradually  re- 
deeming the  addition  thereby  occafioned  to  the 
funded  debt.  Too  much  could  not  be  faid  in 
commendation  of  the  provident  wifdom  and  juf- 
tice  of  that  meafure,  which  is  conftantly  employed 
in  diminifhing  the  prefTure  upon  public  credit, 
which  arifes  from  an  increaling  accumulation  of 
the  debt  contracted  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  war;  and  in  effecting  an  entire  relief  from  its 
burdens  perhaps  to  ourfelves,  but  certainly,  and 
at  no  diftant  period,  to  our  defeendants. 

Some  Gentlemen  had  entertained  an  opinion 
which,  he  acknowledged,  was  entitled  to  fe- 
rious  attention  and  confideration  ; that,  as  the 
propofed  meafure  had  been  difcountenanced  by 
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the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  to  perflft  in 
the  difcuflion  of  it  here,  would  be  to  add  to  the 
irritation  which  unhappily  prevails  in  that  coun- 
try. Such  an  effect  he  fhould  lincerely  lament, 
and  fhould  be  forry  to  have  any  fhare  in  pro- 
ducing. There  were  other  confequences,  how- 
ever, which  it  was  of  the  utmoft  importance  to 
avert.  If  the  Parliament  of  this  country  were 
to  abftain  from  declaring  the  conditions  upon 
which  it  would  be  difpofed  to  incorporate  itfelf 
with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  it  was  impoflible 
not  to  be  aware  of  the  opportunity  and  fcope 
which  would  be  afforded  for  mifconception,  fuf- 
picion,  and  mifreprefentation. 

He  trufled  that  we  fhould  adopt  fuch  refolu- 
tions  as  would  rather  tend  to  appeafe,  than  to 
inflame  ; fuch  as  would  be  a pledge  of  our  libe- 
rality, and  our  juflice  : that  we  fhould  manifeft 
the  earneflnefs  and  flncerity  of  our  wi flies  to 
communicate  to  Ireland  a full  participation  of 
all  the  advantages  we  enjoy  ; that  we  fhould 
prove  ourfelves  deflrous  of  confldering  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  two  countries  as  one  people,  con- 
nected together  by  the  clofefl  ties  under  the  fame 
g Con- 
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Conftitution,  the  fame  Parliament,  and  the  fame 
King.*  ' - 

Pie  had  underitood  that,  if  the  Refolutions 
which  had  been  opened  fhould  be  agreed  to,  it 
would  be  propofed  that  they  fhould  be  carried  to 
the  foot  of  the  Throne,  accompanied  by  an  Addrefs 
to  his  Majeby.  In  that  Addrefs  he  hoped,  and 
was  perfuaded,  that  no  fentiments  or  expreflions 
would  be  introduced  which  jealoufy  might  mif- 
interpret,  or  malice  pervert ; that  there  would 
be  no  indication  of  a wifh  on  our  part  to  prefs 
the  contideration  of  the  queftion  upon  the  Legit- 
lature  of  Ireland  ; and  that  no  impulfe  would  be 
given  to  it,  but  what  it  might  derive  from  the 
free  and  unbiaffed  opinions,  and  difpaffionate 
judgment  of  the  Parliament  and  People  of  that 
kingdom. 


The  fubjedt,  he  was  convinced,  would  make 
its  way.  To  Ireland  he  was  fatisfied  that  greater 
advantages  were  now  held  out,  than  had  ever 
been  afforded  by  any  tingle  meafure  to  any 
country  ; that  it  would  greatly  augment  the  re- 
fources,  and  place  upon  a rock  that  would  be 
i impreg- 
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impregnable,  as  far  as  that  term  could  be  ap- 
plied to  any  human  edablifhment*  the  drength 
and  fecurity  of  the  Britifh  empire.  His  own 
ideas  and  hopes,  however,  extended  dill  far- 
ther, as  he  was  thoroughly  perfuaded,  that  what- 
ever had  a tendency  to  confolidate  and  maintain 
the  power  and  the  independence  of  thefe  king- 
doms, was  of  the  deeped  importance  to  the  bed 
and  mod  valuable  intereds  of  mankind. — From 
thefe  condderations  he  gave  the  Rcfolution  his 
mod  cordial  fupport. 
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